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Studying the Bible in its Books. No one who has tried to study the Bible 
merely in selected passages has ever found half the richness and beauty in the 
Sacred Volume until he has gone on to the investigation of the Bible by books. 
The study of one book of it as a whole, by itself, has proved to be of wonder- 
ful interest. The Rev. Dr. J. B. Young of Kansas City, Mo., has published a 
model book-study of this sort, on the Epistle to the Philippians. He has pre- 
faced the work with an introduction from which the following extracts are 
made : " The Bible becomes a new volume, and each particular book in the 
sacred canon gives forth new meaning to him who pursues such methods as I 
have been hinting at in this note. Most of the books of Scripture are suscep- 
tible of clear, striking, structural analysis which one may easily retain in mind, 
and with the outline, the general significance and inner message of the book 
itself. For example, what new vitality and system appear in the first book of 
the Bible when one finds out that the book is built on six great pillars, each 
pillar a name, and each nanie connected with some pivotal fact or principle in 
human history — Adam, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph. When the 
localities connected with these names have been fixed on the map and in mind ; 
when the journeys have been followed until they are indelibly printed on the 
memory ; when the adventures, traits, words, and deeds of these patriarchal 
characters have been pondered, and their relation to each other and to the 
work of redemption has been outlined — then what a new book Genesis be- 
comes ! For all time and to all eternity in its plan, scope, and significance, it 
assumes a new guise and takes on fresh power, and is transformed into a 
scriptural landmark that can never be lost sight of. The difference between 
such a method as this and the ordinary way, if any plan at all is followed, of 
reading Genesis through, and noting here and there perhaps some scattered 
incidents and making now and then some homiletical comment, is almost 
measureless. The preacher who will take up Genesis after this fashion, and 
seek to master the book — not to get a sermon out of it, not to find a text in it, 
not to gather homiletical matter, but with the definite aim of finding out the 
drift, meaning, structure, and aim of the book itself— will find, after a while, 
scores of sermons efflorescing, scores of sermon-plans crystallizing and vital- 
izing, hosts of stimulating thoughts flocking through his brain and crying for 
utterance." 

The Best Books on Revelation. Professor A. B. Davidson, the learned 
and brilliant biblical scholar has been answering an inquiry as to the best com- 
mentaries on the book of Revelation in the Expository Times. The substance 
of his reply is as follows : " Every commentary on the Revelation contains a 
theory of the book, and these theories are as numerous as the stars, and as far 
away from one another as the poles. . Without fear one may say that good 
books on the Seven Churches are Trench, Marcus Dods and Plumptre. Not 
very profound but useful practical lectures on the Revelation are those of 
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Vaughan (of the Temple) ; more thoughtful, though more complicated with 
theory, are those of Fred D. Maurice (who is what is called a preterist). Dr. 
Milligan's books, both his Commentary {Pop. Cotnm. on N. T., edited by 
Schaff), and in the Expositor's Bible, contain a great deal of excellent hom- 
iletical and practical matter, often very felicitously expressed. His theory of 
the Revelation, however, reduces it to one huge commonplace, in which every- 
thing distinctive disappears, and all the great figures — Jerusalem, Babylon, 
big beast and little beast — have ultimately very much the same meaning, the 
whole of them more or less being figurative expressions of the idea that the 
Church degenerates and becomes secularized and worldly — an idea which, 
perhaps, does not appear in the Apocalypse at all, except in a modified form 
in the Epistles to the Churches. As a repertory of opinion, ancient and mod- 
ern, the Commentary of the late Archdeacon Lee of Dublin, in the Speaker's 
Bible, is exceedingly useful. The great work of E. B. Elliott Hora Apoc- 
alyptica, 4 vols., 1862, is an exceedingly entertaining book, full of learning 
and interesting historical illustrations, and embellished with cuts of seals and 
other things, among them portraits of the " horsemen " from the Euphrates. 
The book is strongly anti-papal, and of course is based upon the historical or 
continuous system of interpretation, which finds in the Apocalypse a history 
of the Church and the world in hieroglyphs. This system of interpretation 
now finds little favor, and Elliott's book, though diverting still, has lost its for- 
mer prestige. The little work of Simcox (Cambridge Bible for Schools, 1890) 
comes nearer to the prevailing modern view of the meaning of the Apocalypse 
perhaps than any other." 

Paul's Thorn in the Flesh. Dr. Matheson in his "Spiritual Development 
of St. Paul " makes a fresh examination of the evidence which is offered in ex- 
planation of this mysterious affliction and comes to the conclusion with which 
most students of the subject coincide that it was a malady of the eyes, probably 
at first total blindness which was afterwards mitigated. A peculiarly interest- 
ing feature of the present discussion is the explanation which Dr. Matheson 
gives of Paul's extraordinary reserve and mysteriousness in speaking of this 
trouble. In writing to friends who were in hearty sympathy with him he 
would not, it seems, feel compelled to be so reticent as to the particular form 
of the disease. But, as our writer remarks, at the time Paul wrote these enig- 
matic statements, he had come to glory in this "thorn of the flesh." He did 
not want his fellow men to think that his had been a special case. He wanted 
them to feel that they too might triumph over their calamities and might have 
no temptation to say, " Paul had quite a different trial from me." As it was, 
each sufferer might have a chance of believing that the apostle's thorn had 
been his own. Another striking thing about Dr. Matheson's treatment is 
that he connects with this experience passages in Paul's Epistles which are 
seldom, if ever, thought of in this connection. The passages are (1) 2 Coir. 
4:4" the god of this world hath blinded the minds of them which believe not 
lest the light of the glorious gospel of Christ, who is the image of God, should 
shine unto them." Paul's thought is that the world and natural objects stand 
in the way of man's seeing Christ. They must be eclipsed. The world must 
be crucified. The allusion is to the eclipse of his natural world in order to 
spiritual vision. (2) 2 Cor. 4: 17, 18, " our light affliction .... worketh 
for us . . . glory, when we look not to the things which are seen but to 
the things which are not seen" etc. His calamity had really revealed a 



